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THE ART AMATEUR 



coming, turned her head from us, after the manner ot 
the women oi the country who are shy of " Parisians," 
the title they give to all strangers. She was on her 
knees continuing her milking, while the cow, munching 
clover blossoms, eyed us as if she thought we intended 
asking a favor of her. 

44 Where is the cafe ?" we inquired of the well- 
rounded back, extending our ears the while in antici- 
pation of the answer in Benonville patois that is odd 
and ancient and difficult to understand. 

A handsome face was turned toward us, with 
laughing eyes, well-moulded nose, mouth and chin, 
and in perfect French with rolling r's the milkmaid 
offered to show us the way, as she kept the cafe with 
her grandfather. We followed in single file along a 
footpath through the growing grain, some one sing- 
ing, as we went, the song, 44 Oh, where are you going, 
my pretty maid ?" while the maid looked over her 
shoulder, showed her white teeth, laughed, and called 
back to the singer : 

44 Continue, Monsieur, I don't understand your 
patois." 

We sat under the apple trees before the tavern 
while the maid warmed on the kitchen hearth the 
coffee that we afterward took with sweet white bread 
cut from a huge loaf, with plenty of home-made butter 
fresh from a curious old churn with huge wooden cog 
wheels. We told our Hebe she was handsome, evi- 
dently an old story to her, young as she was, and we 
learned that she was brought up in Paris (of course 
she was, with her rolling r's !), that her mother had 
been very beautiful, that the peasant men about there 
were 44 brutes," and that the young beauty had an 
"ambition." 

44 What is it ?" we curiously asked. 
44 It is not to go to Paris, 
it is not for silks, satins 
and fine linen — it is to see 
la belle Ernestine !" 

There are more excur- 
sions beyond Benonville — 

to Watelot with its church 

restored in ugly fashion, 

but with a refined ancient 

steeple to delight the con- 
noisseur, and farther on to 

Vancotte, with its cosy 

beach and cluster of cot- 
tages, a place destined to 

become famous. Already 

painters are wished for, 

and at the hotel there is a 

tariff for them much below 

the rates for the ordinary 

visitor, for Vancotte ex- 
pects the painters to hasten 

its glory and prosperity. 

Goderville is also a 44 bout 

de promenade," where the 

tavern is fitted with curious 

old pottery and furniture, 

and kept by a brother of 

the beautiful Ernestine, 

whose welcome may be 

sincere, but is at any rate 

overpowering. Cocville-on- 

the-sea is a place famous 

for shrimps, and we drove 

over with a large party, 

paddled round among the 

rocks all the afternoon, 

pushing a little net, had 

44 lots of fun," damaged 

our feet, caught an average 

of one shrimp each — 44 not 

a red one among them," 

as the youngest of the party 

exclaimed with disappoint- 
ment—and bought several 

hundred of a fisherman on 

the way home, for it would 

not do to return without 

tl a good haul." We rode 

home late to dinner, but 

perfectly contented with 

the day and ourselves, notwithstanding one of the 

party with intrusive mind for calculation informed us, 

when we had settled for the wagon, that the shrimps 

we had caught would cost about a louis each. 



The sketches which accompany this article will re- 
call to the former visitor more than one familiar scene, 
and to the stranger will, I trust, suggest some ad- 
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equate idea ot the delights of this charming seashore 
retreat. 

Do you wonder, with all the attractions I have 
named (and many I have not, including the good 
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Hotel Hautville and the pleasant Casino), that the 
artists still cling to Etretat, although fashion has 
begun to invade the place and a railroad is threat 
ened ? 



Even yet the quidnuncs in art have scarcely ceased 
to talk of the etching exhibition of the irrepressible 
Whistler, who has managed this time to 44 sauter aux 
yeux" of the spectator not by the dubious merit of his 
Venetian views, but by the insolent artifice of the 
44 arrangement in yellow" contrived as a setting for 
them. Naturally enough Whistler's career, both 
artistic and social, has given him the renown of a 
mountebank, a renown which his last display will not 
decrease. The artistic features of the affair, the space- 
less, substanceless, lightless, unreal, and scratchy 
etchings, had so little importance amid the furious 
yellow glare in which they were set, that but for the 
audacious catalogue collecting and repeating crit- 
icisms upon his work, one might naturally suppose 
they were intended for mere spots of dull shadow to 
enhance the all-pervading glow, which was the real 
purpose of the exhibition ! 

So much has been written of Whistler's art that no 
one was surprised to find in these latest expressions 
of it the same vulgarity and impudent disregard 
of the beauty of form and imaginative suggestion 
that have always characterized the artist. Truth is 
not in him, tor one daily familiar with the palaces 
and churches, the bridges, lagunes, and canals, 
which he thus reduces to 44 impressions," would 
never suspect of his own unaided vision what was 
intended by the brown lines and black smudges call- 
ed by stately names. For all Whistler tells us to the 
contrarv, Venice is but a jumble of crooked and ec- 
centric lines, absolutely 
without the broad lights 
and massive shades that 
make its reality ever mem- 
orable and ever fascinating 
to artists, and as little sug- 
gestive of the Venice of 
romance, poetry and regal 
history, as a withered leal 
is of the dewy, full-blown 
flower. One may well ask 
what is the real use of art 
which serves only to mani- 
fest one idiosyncrasy of an 
erratic temperament, or 
why, when true art is a 
diapason of so many tones, 
he should be called artist 
at all who pitches his voice 
to one shrill shriek, and 
supposes himself to be a 
part of the symphony mere- 
ly because of the monoto- 
nous vigor of his voice. 

The Whistler room was 
a perfect 44 aggerwation" 
of Whistlerism. One was 
, blinded upon entering, and 
involuntarily squinted in 
trying to look at it. The 
walls were all covered with 
white woollen stuff, strain- 
ed taut, the floor with yel- 
low matting. The portiere 
and chimney-piece were of 
the very yellowest of imita- 
tion satin, the chairs (the 
cheapest ot cane-seated 
ones) were dazzling yellow 
as to wood-work, dazzling 
white as to cane. Upon 
the yellow chimney stood a 
row of small vases, yellow 
ones and white, arithmeti- 
cally arranged, the white 
ones each holding one star- 
ing yellow flower, a full- 
blown marigold, the yellow 
ones an equally full-blown 
white chrysanthemum. A 
huge earthen pot upon the floor, daubed with a thick 
coat of yellow paint, held yellow daffodils, while in a 
corner, upon one of the yellow chairs, sat a human 
HENRY BACON. figure in white flannel coat and trousers faced with 
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yellow, and with yellow stockings lavishly " en evi- 
dence," vending catalogues ! 

For a pleasanter theme let us turn to the nearly six 
hundred water-color drawings at the Dudley Gallery. 
" The Dudley Gallery Art Society" is the name taken 
by that portion of the old Dudley Society which re- 
mains in the Egyptian Hall, while the rest have be- 
taken themselves else- 
where. The change in 
the society has cer- 
tainly, for one of its 
first results, a marked 
improvement in the 
general quality of the 
exhibition, even al- 
though the superficial 
aspect remains much 
the same. It seems 
impossible for London 
exhibitions to throw off 
their habitual expres- 
sion, in which long, 
lank, lithe maidens, in 
aesthetic raiment, reach- 
ing up to fruit-laden 
boughs or carrying bur- 
dens of asphodel against 
sage green tapestry like 
backgrounds, and dead 
maidens with half open- 
ed mouths a la Rossetti 
and v his post-mortem 
Beatrices, have such 
important parts, and 
. this first exhibition of 
the new society shows 
that the " high art" 
spell of its predecessors 
has fallen also upon it. 

Only two of our compatriots appear upon the Dud- 
ley walls under the new regime, the old familiars 
— such as Hennessy, Mark Fisher, Bloomer and 
Helmick — sending no pictures. These two are W. 
Magrath and Mrs. Howard Campion, the latter a 
Californian. Both these ' ' envois' ' are of cabinet 
size, and both equally unpretending. Mr. Magrath' s 
is a landscape called- " Sussex 
Meadows," eminently pro- 
saic, and apparently labored, 
without focus ol light or effect, 
the entire dull scene washed, 
not bathed, in a feeble light 
which is neither of dawn, 
day* nor twilight. . Mrs. Cam- 
pion's picture is called " The 
Letter" and is as decorous 
and young-lady-like a piece 
of painting as one need wish 
to see. The peasant girl read- •/ \ 
ing her letter in a very bour- 
geois . interior is a made-up 
studio model whose costume 
is evidently an .evolution of 
the artist's studio " props" 
rather than a representation 
of any real peasant costume. 
The painting is careful and 
conscientious, . the drawing 
correct even if timid, the re- 
sult well-regulated and con- 
ventional, and far more Eng- 
lish in its respectability than 
with any evidence that the 
artist was ever a pupil of 
Paris ateliers, as she once 
was. 

At the Agnew Gallery are 
exhibited good examples in 
water-colors of such names 
as De Wint, S. Prout, David 
Cox, Rosa Bonheur (" Morn- 
ing in the Highlands"), Wil- 
liam Hunt, J. Linnell, Bonnington, Turner, Copley, 
Fielding, Harpignies, Millais, Birket Foster and H. S. 
Marks. In this gallery we find two of our country- 
men, each represented by two canvases. D. Ridge- 
way Knight exhibits " An Anxious Watcher" and 
" A Rainy Day," both showing figures of his usual 
rustic maidens, refined, both physically and spirit- 



ually, or rather sentimentally, to a degree unknown 
to real rustic life. Knight's are not exactly drawing- 
room misses transferred to the fields, not hot-house 
and yet not field flowers, but rather pretty garden 
flowers, quite out of place among rough clods and 
where toil is heavy and the blast may blow keen. 
Jules Breton refines his peasants spiritually, but leaves 







in the foreground, a billowy field stretching behind 
them to a sunset sky. The other is a late sunset 
scene with two little English peasant girls sitting 
with their backs to the light, upon the brink of the 
water in which they see their own figures. Mr. 
Weatherbee is often said by critics to imitate the late 
George Mason in those peculiar atmospheric and 

-shadow effects which 
Mason so lovingly 
sought in the dying 
day, although he him- 
self declares that he 
never saw a Mason 
until long after the 
critics had begun to 
call his own pictures 
imitations. He is par- 
ticularly fond of pink 
glancing lights on 
bodies otherwise in 
brown shadow (the tops 
of the sun-bonnets of 
the little reflected rus- 
tics are rosy while the 
faces are brown;, and 
finds, as he says, a 
more subtle and deli- 
cate poetry in the 
vagueness of the deep- 
ening twilight than in 
the full brilliancy of the 
day. His style is large 
and free, and his aim 
evidently poetic sug- 
gestion rather than 
sensuous effect. 

M. B. Wright. 
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them the coarse-footed, brawny-armed, heavy beings 
nature shapes them, while Knight's rustics might wear 
bottines No. 3, and would melt like waxen blossoms 
under too hot a sun. The workmanship is both 
forcible and delicate, showing high culture of artis- 
tic gifts. The most exquisite finish is lavished upon 
face and hands, and the canvases are charming to 
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look upon without the least appeal to any sense that 
lies beyond the eye. 

The other American, George F. Weatherbee, a 
Boston boy who studied in Antwerp, sends two much 
more conspicuous canvases, called respectively 
"Gleaners" and "Reflections." The former is a 
harvest field with two large female figures gleaning 



Sketching from nature in colors is an occupation 
full of delight to the amateur, and invaluable to the 
professional artist ; but the latter should clearly 
understand what he proposes to himself in its pursuit. 
While the amateur has, nine times out of ten, no 
purpose in view beyond the 
gratification of a refined taste 
or the wish to bear away a 
bright memento of scenes 
from one cause or other 
henceforth to be held in prized 
remembrance, the profes- 
sional artist, on the contrary, 
does, or should, always look 
upon sketches as studies 
which are to have a practical 
and decided bearing upon the 
future and matured efforts of 
his genius, and serve as effec- 
tual aids to the production of 
finished pictures. 

Having procured some 
paper already prepare^ for 
sketching in oil (that in the 
form ot compressed blocks 
is most convenient), or so- 
called " Academy board," 
begin by drawing a careful 
outline in pencil. As your 
time will probably be limited, 
it is better to use a medium 
which dries faster than me- 
gilp, and the common prac- 
tice now is to substitute copal 
varnish, which not only dries 
, very rapidly, but also pre- 
serves the colors in all their 
original brightness. With 
this then and a little raw or 
burnt umber rub in the light 
and shade and general effect, 
carrying-it over the masses of foliage, but leaving the 
sky untouched. Sketch in faintly the forms of the 
clouds in pencil, then with an azure tint compounded 
of ultramarine and white, mixed occasionally with a 
little black to bring the tint nearer nature, paint in 
the sky, beginning at the top, adding more white as it 
approaches the horizon, and giving the lowest parts a 



